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ABSTRACT 

It is often difficult to distinguish those students 
with learning problems due to individual differences in learning 
styles or achievement difficulties from those students with specific 
disorders; failure to do so sometimes results in inappropriate 
referral of language minority students to special education. It also 
contributes to disproportionate representation of those students in 
special education. These children suffer from the stigma of being 
labelled handicapped emd may lose ground academically. Formal 
prereferral intervention is recommended, governed by a clearly 
articulated set of procedures followed by all personnel. Teacher 
assistance teams can be used to facilitate prereferral 
problem-solving. This process provides veduable insights for 
classroom teachers and teeun members regarding potential sources of 
student difficulties and can help distinguish learning problem types. 
At each step of the process, specific questions should address such 
issues as the problem; curricula and instructional materials; teacher 
characteristics; teaching style; teacher "expectations and 
perceptions; student characteristics such as language proficiency, 
culture, and socioeconomic status; exposure to the curriculum; 
evaluation of instructional effectiveness; and alternative 
interventions. Prereferral intervention in which the major objective 
is to improve the effectiveness of regular education is a 
cost-effective approach. (MSE) 
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INTRODUCnON 

The reasons that students experience academic 
failure can be organized into three broad cate- 
gories (adapted from Adeknan, 1970). The first 
type of learning problem (Type I) occurs ^cn 
students are in classroom environments which do 
not accommodate their individual differences or 
learning styles. For example, limited-English- 
proficient (LEP) students need native language 
or English-as-a-second-language (ESL) instruction, 
but v^o are taught solely in English without any 
adaptation of the curricula, can be expected to 
experience academic difficulties. Other children 
have achievement difficulties (Type II), but must 
be served in the regular classroom because tbeir 
problems cannot be attributed to handicapping 
conditions. A Type II student who has not learned 
to read due to excessive absences, for instance, 
can overcome these deficits when instruction is 
individualized, or when remediation programs are 
provided. Type m children, on the other hand, 
have major disorders which interfere with the 
teaching-learning process. Because they are hand- 
icapped, these students require special education 
instruction to prepare them to be successfully 
mainstreamed into regular classrooms and to 
assure that they achieve their maximum potential. 

Failure to distinguish Types I and II from 
Type ni learning problems results in the inappro- 
priate referral of language minority students to 
special education and contributes to the dispro- 
^ portionate representation of these students in 
\ special education, particularly in classes for 
^ the learning disabled (Tucker, 1981; Ortiz & 
_ Yates, 1983; Cummins, 1984). Examination of char- 
acteristics of limited-En^lish-proficient students 
. ^ in programs for the leammg disabled (Cummins, 
1984; Ortiz et al., 1985) and the speech and 
^ language handicapped (Ortiz, Garcia, Wheeler, & 
Maldoiiado-Colon, 1986) suggests that neither the 
data gathered as pan of the referral and evalua- 

(tion process nor . the derisions made using these 
l^tA reflect that professionals adequately under- 
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Stand limited English proficiency, second language 
acquisition, cultural and other differences which 
mediate students' learning. These findings sup- 
port a growing body of literature indicating that 
many students served in special education exper- 
ience difficulties which are "pedagogically in- 
duced" (Cummins, 1984). 

Some would argue that there is no harm m 
placing students who are already failing in the 
regular classroom into special education where 
they will get individualized instruction from 
teachers who are specially trained to remediate 
learning problems. Wilkinson and Ortiz (1986), 
however, found that after three years of special 
education placement, Hispanic students who were 
classified as learning disabled had actually lost 
ground. Their verbal and performarce IQ scores 
were lower than they had beoi at initial entry m- 
to special education and their achievement scores 
were at essentially the same level as at entry. 
Neither regular education nor special education 
programs adequately served the academic needs of 
these language minority students, a situation 
which further underscores the need for prereferral 
mtervention. Otherwse, Type I and II students 
will experience the stigma of being labeled as 
handicapped without significantly improving their 
educational status. 



USING TEACHER ASSISTANCE TEAMS FOR 
PREREFERRAL INTERVENTION 

To address issues of inappropriate referral 
and placement of mmority children in special edu- 
cation, one must examine the quality of instruc- 
tion provided in the mainstream and the validity 
of referral and assessment processes (Heller, 
Holtzman & Messick, 1982). Such examination can 
be routinely provided through the implementation 
of a prereferral intervention process in which 
teachers are helped to remediate* students' diffi- 
culties in the context of the regular classroom 
before a special education referral is considered. 
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An effective prcrcfcrral process can help distin- 
guish ichievement difficulties that are associated 
with a failure to accommodate individual differ- 
ences from problems that stem from handicapping 
conditions, 

Chalfant and Pysh (1981) recommend the use 
of Teacher Assistance Teams (TAT), whereby 
committees comprised of regular classroom teachers 
elected by their peers facilitate prereferral 
problem-solving* The Teacher AsMStancc Team and 
the referring teacher meet together to discuss 
problems which are becoming apparent, brainstorm 
possible solutions, and develop an action plan 
which is then implemented by the referring teacher 
wi'h the support of team members. The team 
conducts follow-up meetings to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the proposed interventions and 
to develop other instructional recommendations if 
necessary. It is the Teacher Assistance Team 
which ultimately decides whether the student 
should be referred to special education* 

Unlike most special education referral 
committees, Teacher Assistance Teams do not 
involve special education personnel (e.g., spe- 
cial education teachers or psychologists), except 
when they are invited to serve as consultants to 
the committee. This committee structure emphasizes 
that the TAT is under the authority and is the 
responsibility of the regular education system. 
It u this authority which distinguishes the pre- 
itfemi from the referral process. Although in 
practice referral committees are considered a reg- 
ular education function, the involvement of spe- 
cial education personnel frequently overshadows 
this intent, making it easier to move students 
into special education. The failure of referral 
committees to serve as gatekeepers to special 
education is indicated by the high referral-to- 
assessment-to-placement rates (75-90%) reported 
in the literature (Reynolds, 1984). 

There are several benefits to the use of 
Teacher Assistance Teams. Teachers are provided 
a day-to-day peer problem-solving unit within 
their school building and thus do not have to 
experience long delays until external support can 
be provided (Chalfant, Pysh, & Moultrie, 1979). 
Moreover, a collaborative learning community is 
established since the team process actually pro- 
vides continuous staff development focused on 
management of instruction and students for all 
persons involved Fmally, the use of TAT serves 
*to reduce the number of inappropriate referrals 
to special education because most problems can be 
taken care of by regular education personnel. 



A PREREFERRAL MODEL FOR LANGUAGE 
MINORITY STUDENTS 

The key to success of Teacher Assistance 
J ms is the. quality of the brainstorming and of 
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the strategy selection process. These require 
that team members understand the characteristics 
of effective teaching and classroom and behavior 
management, and that they have an in-depth under- 
standing of the student populations they serve so 
that instructional recommendations are appropri- 
ate to the needs and background characteristics of 
students. Moreover, team members must understand 
that a variety of factors can contribute to 
students' difficulties, including the character- 
istics of classrooms, programs and teachers. 

The prereferral model presented in Figure 1 
(see page 3) provides valuable insights for class- 
room teachers and team members regarding poterUai 
sources of student difficulties and can help chem 
distinguish Types I and n from Type III problems. 
The model attempts to build upon existing prere- 
ferral efforts (Graden, Casey & Christcnson, 
1985; HeUer, Hollzman & Messick, 1982; Tucker, 
1981) by raisbg a series of questions which must 
be addressed before a referral to special educa- 
tion is initiated. While many of the questions 
are appropriate for any student, an effort has 
been made to identify questions particularly 
germane to students in bilingual education and 
English-as-a-second-languagc programs. 

In the following sections, questions to be 
raised at each step of prereferral intervention 
are presented and follow-up questions which should 
be asked at each stage of the process are idcnu- 
Cei Thou^ by no means exhaustive, these follow, 
up questions are intended to represent issues that 
must be considered to more accurately identify the 
cause(s) of students' difficulties. 

Step 1 

Is the student experiencing academic dilficulty? 

Because of the diversity of student back- 
grounds and the range of abilities typically found 
m regular classrooms, it is to be expected that 
some students will experience academic difficulty. 
However, it is important for teachers to under- 
stand that very few students experience difficulty 
because of a handicapping condition. National 
incidence figures indicate that only 10-12% of 
the student popubtion is handicapped (Kaskowitz, 
1977; Ortiz & Yates, 1983). Handicapping condi- 
tions include mental retardation, hearing and 
vision impairments, emotional disturbance, physi- 
cal and health impairments, deaf-blindness, multi- 
ple handicaps, and specific learning disabilities. 
Linguistic, cultural, socioeconomic and />thcr 
background differences are not considered handi- 
capping conditions. As a matter of fact, the 
special education assessment process must clearly 
document thai a student's learnine difficulties 
are not the result of factors such as limited 
knowledge of English or lack of opportunities to 
learn. Consequently, prereferral interventions 
aimed at identifying the sources of the problem 
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and inprovbig the student's performance in the 
mainstream ^ould be attempted before referral to 
special education is considered 

Step 2 

* Are the curricula and instnicUonal materials known 
to be efTcctjve for language minority students? 

A beginning pomt in addressing the question 
of whether curricula and/or instructional materi- 
als are effective for second language learners is 
to examine achievement patterns in a district or 
on an individual campus. Representation of stu- 
dents at the high, middle, and low levels of stan- 
dardized achievement scores should be proportional 
with the ethnic composition of the educ£.tional 
unit being studied. If LEP students historically 
make the lowest achievement scores, or are over- 
represented in special education, particularly in 
the category of learning disabilities, indications 
are that either the curriculum is ineffective for 
these students or that it has been poorly imple- 
mented. The curricula and instructional materials 
should be reviewed to determine whether they 
present both minoritv and majority perspectives 
and contributions and to determine whether they 
are relevant to students* language and culture. 
If student failure can be attributed to the use 
of inappropriate curricula or to ineffective 
instructional materials, then referrals to special 
education are unwarranted. Efforts, instead, 
should focus on modifying or creating more 
effective instructional programs. 

Program Development and Adaptation 

Special language programs exemplify the 
program development phase suggested by the 
prereferral model The recognition that lunitcd- 
English-proHcient students cannot learn if they 
do not^ understand or speak the language of 
instruction led to the development of bilingual 
education and English-as-a-second-language pro- 
grams. Less recognized, perhaps, is that regular 
classroom teachers must also adapt the curri^um 
and instruction for language minority students who 
do not qualify for special language programs and 
for students who have been exited from bilingual 
education or ESL Although these studenu have 
good conversational English skills, many do not 
have the cognitive academic language skills 
(Cummins, 1984) needed to handle the language used 
by teachers m instruction and that found in text- 
books. Rather than treat these lai^iuage minority 
students as though they were native speakers of 
English, teadiers must incorporate language devel- 
opment activities into the curriculum to help 
students esquud and refine their English language 
skilk to a level commensurate with English- 
speaking peers. Language development programs 
~0 also unportant for students from lower socio- 



economic status environments who have intact lan- 
guage skills for the purposes of communication at 
home and in their community, but because of 
differences in experiences do not have language 
skills, even in their primary language, which 
match the Imguistic demands of the bilingual/ESL 
classroom. Unless these language skills are 
taught, such students will be predisposed to 
school failure. 

Step 3 

Has the problem been validated? 

Identification of a student "problem* 
typically involves a judgment that the behavior is 
deviant from the norm. In the case of language 
minority students, the norm or reference group 
must represent the child's linguistic and cultural 
community. Several factors mu;St be considered 
before the conclusion that behavior is abnormal 
can be validated, mduding obseivation and data 
collection m the following areas (Tucker, 1981): 

L /mer- and mtra^seain^ comparisons to jneasure the extent 
to which the perceived problem is mintfested across 
different ocnsions and settings 

2. Ima-'^ndivulml comparisom must also be made to assess 
whether the petceivec probhm behaviois differ from those of 
other students in the class. The cultural, linguistic, 
socioeconomic and other relevant chaiacteratics of the com* 
parison poup must be similar to those of the urget 
student 

3. Jnter^teacher perceptions to identify any teacher- or 
setting-spedfic problems that may exist, as ts the case 
when similar problems fail to be noted by the student's 
other teachers. 

4. Parental perceptions to determine whether parents oonfinn 
the school's perceptions. In such cases it is more likely 
that a problem exists. 

5. Anafysis of student work sw tples and behavtor to de:enntne 
the spedfic nature of tne perceived problem. The proo!*m 
should be described in precise, measurable terms, father 
than using broad, general descnptois such as "below grade 
level in math,* "cannot read well,* or *has a short atten- 
tion spia.* Work samples and behavioral analyses can also 
help develop hypotheses about the source of the difficulty. 
Is the student experiencing difficulty with division 
because she/he cannot multiply? Does the student fail to 
meet expecutions for classroom behavior because the norms 
are diffeicnt from those of his home or community? Work 
umples are paniculariy imporunt for students in bilingual 
education prograntf m that they serve to verify or ques- 
tion, results obutned from sundardtzed achievement tests 
which do not usually include representative samples of 
ethnic or language minority groups and which do not measure 
native language skills or achievement. 
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step 4 

k there evidence of systemitlc elTorts to idenUfy 
the source of difficulty ud lo take corrective action? 

Since fiilurc itself is i multi-faceted 
phenomenon, it is likely that the solution, too, 
will involve more than one -i^pect of the child's 
schod experience. Solutior-. must be approached 
from vinous perspectives, to include teacher-, 
student-, curriculum- ind instruction-relited fac- 
tors. Thus, in some instances, corrective actions 
include professional development and training for 
teachers; in other cases, the student may have to 
be taught prerequisite skills; in still other 
situations, a redirection of curricula and evalua- 
tion of instructional programs may be required. 



Teacher Oumxteristics 

Teachers may not possess the knowledge, 
skills and experience necessary to effectively 
meet the needs of students from diverse cultural, 
linguistic and sodoecouomic backgrounds. When 
teacher and student characteristics differ along 
any or all of these dimensio;:s, the potential for 
conflict and failure increases considerably. 
According to Gay (1981), such differences are 
often manifested is conflicts which are substan- 
tive (e.g., disagreement over educational goals), 
procedural (e.g., mismatch oi teaching and learn- 
ing styles) or interpersonal (e.g., culturally 
relevant behaviors interpreted as behavior "prob- 
lems"). All three conditions affect teaching 
effectiveness and a student's ability to profit 
from instruction. It is, therefore, essential to 
examine the effectiveness of instruction, includ- 
ing the teacher's qualifications, experience, and 
teaching history, during the prereferral process. 
Examples of questions to be asked about teacher- 
related variables are given in Figure 1 

Tftaching Stvle . Teachers are predisposed to 
teach in ways that correspond to their own 
learning styles (Ramirez & Castaneda, 1974). 
This poses few difficulties for students whose 
learning styles correspond to the teacher's teach- 
ixig st^e, but can be devasuting for those whose 
styles are incompatible with the instructional 
approaches being used. Teachers can maximize 
learning by using a variety of techniques when 
they deliver instruction thus giving all students 
the opportunity to utilize their own modality 
preferences or cognitive styles. This can be 
achieved by the use of multi-sensory teaching 
aids, learning centers where students can learn 
material in a variety of ways, diversified group- 
ing patterns, variations in reinforcement systems, 
and so forth. Additionally, students can be 
taught to use alternative learning styles thus 
increasing their chances of being successful, 
regardless of task conditions. 



Ftgufc 2 
Teacher Variables 

Expenentiat Background 

• Does the teacher have the training and expenence to 

work effectively with muUicuUunl populations? 

• What refourccs has the teacher utilized in attempting to re- 

solve the problem? 

- dismet resources (instmctional supervisors, 

mservktvamin^ media and maienaU) 
. voLimeers 
. eomtmimtf resources 
. ccUtopus 
. caemalconsuisarus 

- prvfesskmalassoaaaons 

Culture 

• Has the teacher pthered cultural infonnation tpedfic to the 

student and his/her family? 

- naave/tradioonal versus tmmigram group 

- partmmurviews 

- satdauinurvtews 

- homeyfisus 

m Docs the teacher incorporate aspects of the students culture 
into the cumculum? 
. pimaiisde goals, perspectives 

- inter^ting information across subject areas versus 

tsoiadng unm or presenting fragmented bus of in* 
formaaonenMindhtiidays,faiivais.etc. 

- aceurttK representauon of adxure jnd contribuaons of 

the group 

Languagu Proficiency 

• Are the teacher's language skills adequate to deliver 

instruction in the student's native language? 

• If the student is not in bilingual education, what resources 

have been utiUzed to provide native language support? 

• Is the teacher adequately trained to provide dual language 

instruction? Englisb-as-a- s cc o nd-Unguage intervention? 

• Were the student's linguistic charaaensucs addressed by the 

teacher in planniog instruction? 
. Compnthensibieutputts provided. 

- Focus of instruction is on meaning rather than error 

correcooru, 

- There are opponuniaes for En^ianguagr acquisition, 
Tcarhmg Style/Leammg Style 

• !s the teacher awt of his/her own prcfenwJ teaching style? 

• U the teacher aware of the student's preferred learning 

style? 

• Does the teacher use a variety of styles to accommodate 

various learning styles of students? U the student's style 
addressed? 

Expecutions/Percepcions 

• What are the teacher's perceptions of the student? 

• Are expectations and level of instruction geared to 

higher levels of thinking? 

• How does the teacher view cultural diversity ui the classroom? 

• How do these views mfluence expcctttions as well as instruc- 

tional piannmg? 
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Teacher Expectations ^ Perceptions. 

Teachers sometimes judge students* competence on 
the basis of race, sex, socioeconomic, linguistic 
and cultural differences, rather than on actual 
abilities (Bergen & Smith, 1966; Jackson & Cosca, 
1974; Rist, 1970; Ysseldyke, Algozzine, Richey, & 
Graden, 1982). Research on teacher expectations 
(Good & Brophy, 1973) further suggests that 
teachers differentially interact with students for 
^om they hold low expectations. Fct example, 
they wait less time for students to respond, offer 
fewer opportunities to learn, focus on student 
behavior and disdpUne rather than academic work, 
reinforce inappropriate behaviors, seat low expec- 
tation students fuither away and call on them less 
frequently. Differential behaviors have also been 
noted in the treatment of boys and giris. Teachers 
with traditional sex role stereotypes may do a 
task for girls but give boys extended directions 
to complete the activity, interpret girls' silence 
as ignorance versus interpreting boys' silence as 
evidence of thought and reflection, and provide 
girls with less feedback, positive or negative, 
than boys (Sadker & Sadker, 1982). As the quality 
of instruction is diminished over time, for spe- 
cific groups of students this alone could explain 
differences in achievement levels. Patterns of 
teacher-pupil interactions should be analyzed to 
determine whether they facilitate or hinder 
student performance. Additionally, teachers' 
expectations should be ' evaluated to ensure that 
they are neither too high nor too low, since 
student frustration and failure can occur under 
either condition. 

Student Qwradtristics 

The complexity of providing appropriate 
instructional opportunities is immediately appar- 
ent ^en one considers the diversity of character- 
istics among language minority students. Those 
characteristics discussed in the following sec- 
tions (and see Figure 3, page 7) serve only to 
suggest the range of student variables which must 
be considered in planning instruction. A compre- 
hensive description of baocground and experiences 
u required to make instruction uniquely appropri- 
ate to the student. The prereferra! process 
should verify that the teacher has been able to 
tailor instruction to the needs of the student in 
question. Examples of teacher ability to 
accommodate cultural and linguistic diversity are 
also pr^^sented in Figure 2. 

Lanpuaye Proficiencv . There is wide diver- 
sity ' in the language characteristics of LEP 
students: diversity which at one extreme is 
descriptive of individuals reared in communities 
where the primary language* is Spanish and at the 
other extreme characteristic of students reared in 
environments where the primary language is 
w^y^glish. Determining the point on the language 



continuum which is most characteristic of stu- 
dents' first and second language skills is 
important to choosing the language of instruction 
(Ortiz, 1984). Language evaluations should pro- 
duce data which describe the child's interpersonal 
communication skills and should emphasize analysis 
of English pragmatic skills, rather than struc- 
tural accuracy (e.g., correctness of phonology, 
syntax, grammar). A focus on pragmatic skills is 
important because LEP students will make numerous 
errors on the surface forms of English. Teachers 
may inaccurately conclude that these errors sug- 
gest 2 possible language disability rather than 
that they verify the student's LEP status. 

Critical to distinguishing learning disabili- 
ties from linguistic differences is the assessment 
of a child's academic language proficiency 
(Cummins, 1984). In addition to evaluating inter- 
personal communication skills, assessments should 
also measure the literacy-related aspects of lan- 
guage. Procedures which capture i^ether a child 
understands teacher-talk (e.g., tests of dictation 
or story retellmg) and v^ether she/he can handle 
the language found in texts (e.g., cloze proce- 
dures or comprehension checks which t?p evaluation 
or inferential skills) are recommended. Unless 
these skills are measured, teachers may attribute 
low achievement to leamine disabilities when they 
may, in fact, be related to lack of academic 
language proficiency. Frequently, students at 
greatest risk of being misdiagnosed as handicapped 
are those who have received ESL instruction long 
enough to acquire basic interpersonal communica- 
tion skills (approximately 1-2 years), but who 
need more time to develop ac^'lemic language 
proficiency (approximately 5^7 years). 

Culture . Understanding cultural character- 
istics is an important aspect of distinguishing 
differences from handicapping conditions. ^ While 
some behaviors do not conform to the desired or 
expected behaviors of the majority society, they 
may, nonetheless, be normal given a student's 
ethnic or cultural group. Such behaviors are best 
characterized as differences rather than handicap- 
ping condiuons. Educators must learn as much as 
possible about diversity within cultures, and 
about the contemporary culture of students, so 
they can create learning environments and curricu- 
la which are uniquely compatible with student 
characteristics, with expectations and desires of 
parents, and with school and community norms. 

Socioeconomic Status . Developmental patterns 
of children from poverty environments differ from 
those of middle class students. When children's 
experiences do not match those expected by 
teachers and schools, teachers may attribute 
school problems to "deficient" environments and 
may lower their expectations for student success 
(Ortiz & Yates, 1984). Unfortunately, teachers 
sometimes fail to recognize that economic differ- 
ences affect cognitive and learning styles, 



causinE duldren to respond in different ways to 
instruttion. For example. cJ»"d'"^/i:°"lJ°*" 
sodoecoDomic backgrounds may have difTiculty pro- 
cessing information or profiting from instruction 
preseated from a framework of mdepcndencc and 
ESsic motivation, if they fail to perceive 
their own effort as an important cause of success 



or faUure. These students wiU not be successful 
unless they are l.iught using strategies co^Pat'^'!; 
with their own cognitive orientations an^/or until 
they are taught "learning to learn strategies 
{eg., setting goals, planning for goal attain- 
ment. seqSencing behavior, and intrinsic 
motivation). 



Figure 3 
Student Varubles 
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nay be ictoted to the current difTiculty? 

- program plactm€ni(s) 

oA« th«e ^ ymbla retated to family histoiy which may 
have affected school performance? 
. ^styU 

• kniih ofraidaieeintht US 

history which may hawe affected school pcrformaiwe. 
.vision ^numaon 

Culture 

o How is the student's culturri backpound ^^^^^ J^"^ 
the culture of the school and larger society? (Mattcf & 
Omark, 1984; SavUlc-Troike, 1978) 

. family (famify size and structure, roles, rtsponsibil- 
ma, e^eetaiions) 

• aspiraoons (success, goals) 

. language end communication (mles for adult, aduU^ 
child, child^hild communication, language use at 
home, non-verbal commumauion) 
. reUTion(dimyrtstheuons,roU€xpeaaaons) 
- m^ns and hisury (comaa with homeland, reason 

. dM^^^discipline (standards for acceptable 

oTo i^iTextcnt are the student's characteristics reprcsenu- 
livcoflhelaricrpoup? 

.continuum of culture (traditional, dualistic, 

midittonal [Ramiftz A Casumeda, 1974}) 
. degree of acculodraaon or assimilation 
o Is the student able to function successfulh in more than one 

cultural setting? . 
o Is the student's behavior culturally approprwte? 

Language Proficiency 

o Whidi is the student** dominant Unguage? Which is the 
preferred? 

. icnuifs (school, playground, home, church, etc.) 
. wpies (academic subjects, day^o-day interacaons) 
. speakers (parents, teachers, siblmgs, peers, etc. ) 
. aspects of each language (syntax, vocabulary, phonoloQi, 
use) 

mmsive vs. receptive 
oWhat k the student's level of proficiency in the pnmaiy 
language and in English? (Cummins 1984) 
. insenmmal ecmmunieation skills 
. eogmdve/academiemeracy^reiated skills 



oAse the stvles of vert>al interaction used in the pnmaiy 
language different from those most valued at school, in 
English? (Heath. 1986) 

. label quests (eg., what's this? who?) 

- meaning quests (aduU infers for child, interprets or 

asks for aplanation) 
. accounu (generated by teller, information new to 

bstener, e4^ show Sl tell, creative writing) 
. eve^tcasts (running narrative events as tn.y 

unfold, or forecttst of events in prtparauon) 



o U so, has the student been exposed to those that are 
unfamiliar to him/her? . 
oWhTiTthe e«e»t .nd ».t»re of exposure to e.eh 

language? . • 

.miatianpiage(s) do the parents speak to «acA o^? 
. Whmlanguage(s)dotheparentsspeaktaaiechili? 
. What Uiiiuage(s) do the children use wah each other? 

- What televisaon programs are seen in each language. 
. Are stories read w the child? Inwhatlanguage(s)? 

oAre student behaviors characteristic of second language 

oWh!?t"1Jpci of lan- .ge intervention has the student 
received? 

, bilingual vs. monolingual insirucaon 

- laneuasc development, enrichment, remediation 
.fldE vs. subtractive biUnguahsm (transition 

versits maintenance) 

Learning Style 

o Does the student's learning style require curricular/instruc- 
tional accommodation? ^..wimrv 
. perceptual style differences (e.g. visual vs. auditory 

learner) 

. cognitive style differences (e.g.. inductive vs. 

itedueave ihinJang) 
. preferred style of participation (e.g., teacher vs. 
pudeiudirecud, smaUvs. large poup) „, 
o If 10. •«« these ctanetensties .ccommodated. or were 
altenutivBnyies uusht? 

MotnatioMi Influences 

0 b the student's «lf-eoncept enhwced by school E«P«™»«s? 
. school environment communicates respeSifor culture 

ondUtnguage 
. student experiences academic and social wcess 

olstchooli!^ « relevant and necessary for 

success in the student's family and community. 

. aspirations 

. ^^listicexpectadons based on communtty apenence 
. culatrally different auenafbr success 
. educaa^ perceived by the community as a tool fi>r 
assimilation 




Exposure to the Curriculum 

The central questions to be answered in 
determining whether children have had sufHcient 
exposure to the curriculum are whether they have 
been uught the subject or skill and/or whether 
this instruction has been interrupted. Students 
experience discontinuity of instruction for a 
variety of reasons, including having to stay home 
to take care of younger brothers and sisters m 
family emergencies, fatigue because they work late 
hours to help support the family, or simply 
because they are experiencing so many school- 
related problems that avoiding school is a way of 
relieving the pain of failure. These interruptions 
of schooling negatively affect academic achieve- 
ment and, if not addressed in a timely fashion, 
can have cumulative effects devastating to hiture 
success. Unless teachers provide ways for under- 
achieving students to catch up with peers, learn- 
ing problems vAddi develop are more likely to be 
associated with the lack of opportunity to learn, 
rather than with handicapping conditions. Filling 
in instructional gaps requires that teachers 
understand skill domains (e.g., that reading 
requires that children have an adequate language 
foundation and that they master both word recogni- 
tion and comprehension skills), so they can assess 
each child's entry level skills and sequence 
instruction accordingly. Figure 4 suggests areas 
which should be esqplored at this stage. 



Figure 4 

ExposuTt to the Cumculum 

o Were skills in question uught? 

o Did student receive adequate exposure to curriculum? 

- in fus/her dominam language 

' sufficient pracnce to achieve mastery 
o Was tnstnicuon sensitive to student's level of perfomiance? 

- ms maionalt fhumuional, independent ieveis 
• higher kydcognittve Mis vs, baste skilis 

oWas adequate mastery of sldUs/concepts ensured prior to 
movmg on to new maienal? 



Higher Cognitive SkiHv Cazden (1984) 
criticizes school effectiveness research because 
it places too much emphasis on the development of 
skills which are easily quantiHable (e.g., math 
activities in which answers can be judged as 
right or wrong) and virtually ignores instruction 
involving more complex, abstract concepts and 
development of critical thinking skills, the 
outcomes of which are oftentimes difficult to 
measure. Cummins (1984) concurs, indicating that 
the predominant instructional model, in regular 
and special education, is based on task analyses 
which structure learning in small, sequential 
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Steps: students may be able to complete each step 
but are sometimes unable to reconstruct ;he whole 
task because it has been stripped of meaning. 
Task analysis is antithetical, not only to higher 
order skill development, but in the case of LEP 
students, to the acquisition of English as a 
second language. Cummins recommends, instead, a 
reciprocal interaction model in whidi the teacher 
serves as a facilitator of learning, focuses on 
higher order cognitive skills, and integrates 
language use and development into all aspects of 
curriculum content. Such a model is expected to 
produce more effective learners and may decrease 
the need for specialized intervention outside the 
mainstream. The prereferral process should 
describe the instructional model being utilized by 
the teacher to determine iR^ether the approach, in 
and of itself, is maintaining low functioning 
levels and reinforcing marginal, semi-dependeut 
behavior (Harth, 1982). 

Basic Skills. Because special education 
referrals are usually concerned with mastery of 
basic skills, the prereferral process should docu- 
ment the extent and nature of prior instruction in 
these areas. Of particular interest is the lan- 
guage in which skills were initially taught. It 
is not uncommon for LEP students to be referred 
to special education on the basis of low English 
skills, even though their first schooling experi- 
ences were in bilingual education programs in 
which basic skills were taught in the native lan- 
guage (LI). For these students, a referral would 
be inappropriate until data such as the following 
are analyzed: (a) the child's English (L2) and 
native language proficiency, (b) informal assess- 
ment results describing level of basic skills 
functioning in LI and L2, (c) information about 
when the transition to English language instruc- 
tion occurred, and (d) whether the child was 
functioning adequately in the native language at 
thr time of the transition. These data can help 
determine whether the child's problems are peda- 
gogically induced as might be the case, for 
example, if English language instruction were be- 
gun htiort th.t child had adequately mastered basic 
skills in LI, or before she/he had acquired appro- 
priate levels of English language proficiency. 

Mastery and Practice . Sufficient time must 
be allocated for students to achieve subject or 
skill mastery and for skills practice. Students 
are sometimes engaged in indepeudent practice 
activities before they have demonstrated adequate 
understanding of the task, and thus incorrect pat- 
terns or behaviors are reinforced as they work on 
their own. According to Rosenshinc (1983), assur- 
ing adequate exposure to the curriculum requires 
that a child demonstrate mastery at a level of 95 
to 100% accuracy. Berliner (1984) suggests that 
teachers check students' understandinc during les- 
son presentations and that pupils flrst partici- 
pate in guided or controlled practice during 
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yAndi teichers monitor performance to be sure that 
students are working at high levels of accuracy. 
Only then should students be involved in independ- 
ent, unsupervised activities. At the prereierral 
stages, dau gathered to describe adequacy of 
lesson presentations and whether the student has 
had suuicient time to master and practice skills. 
Evidence that the child received appropriate 
instruction, but did not profit from it, can later 
be used to justify a referral for a comprehen^ve 
an5ffn^'"^"^ 

Instruction 

Before referring a student, teachers should 
carefully document adaptations of instruction and 
programs which have been attempted to improve 
performance m the mainstream. Adehnan (1970) sug- 
gests that instruction be carefully sequenced as 
follows: (a) teach basic skills, subjects or con- 
cepts; (b) reteach skills or content using signif- 
icantly different strategies or approaches for the 
benefit of students who fail to meet expected 
performance levels after initial instruction; and 
(c) refoctts instruction on the teaching of pre- 
requisite skilU for students who continue to 
experience difficulty even after approaches and 
materials have been modified. Documentation of 
this teaching sequence is very helpful if the 
child fails to make adequate progress and is sub- 
sequently referred to special education. Referral 
committees wll be able to judge whether the adap- 
tations attempted were appropriate given the 
student's background characteristics. It is pos- 
sible, for example, that a child will fail to 
learn to read, even after a teacher attempts 
several different reading approaches, because the 
child is being instructed in English but is not 
English proficient. In this case, the interven- 
tions would be judged inappropriate and other 
instructional alternatives would need to be recom- 
mended. Ultimately, if the child qualifies for 
special education services, information about 
prior instruction is invaluable to the development 
of individualized educational programs, because 
the types of interventions which work and those 
which have met with limited success are already 
clearly delineated. Figure 5 delineates types of 
questions to be asked about instruction. 

Instruction should be consistent vdth what is 
known about language acquisition and about the 
interrelationship between first and second lan- 
guage development. Some research literiiture 
(Cummins, 1984; Krashen, 1982) mdicates that the 
' native language may provide the foundation for 
acquiring English-as-a-second^^languagc skills. 
Therefore, strong promotion of native language 
conceptual skills may be more effective in 
providing a basis for English literacy (Cummins, 
B84). Conversely, a premature shift to English- 
only instruction, may interrupt a natural develop- 



FtgurcS 
Instniction 

o Does the kaming environment promote intnnsic motivition? 
. reievani acmws 

- mcorporaaon of students* iiuerem 

- addressing student needs 

- sensitM^ to eqferientutl background 

oDoes the teacher uic alternative approaches when there ts 
evidence of a kaming difTiculty? 

- ftteeKhusmgsignifUMntfydiffermappeoQcha 

- teach prerequisue skills 

oDoes the teacher, uae nntegiet that are known to be 
effective for language minority studentt? 
. noow language and ESL instrucaon 
. gemune dialogue with students 
. cotuennalaedinstntaion 
. collaboratnfekanung 

- self-reguiated learning 

oDoes the teacher use ruircnt approaches to the teaching 

- Total Fhfsical Response A^tn}aeh(Asher, 1979) 
. JheNaairalAppioach(Tenea,19S3) 

. Sheltered English Teaching (Nonhcua A Watson, 2986) 
oDoes Uie teacher use approaches to literacy development 
which focus on meaningful communication? 

- shared book eperwices (Holdaway, 1979) 

- Gram* Wriang Workshop (Grasfes, 1983) 

- language aperience storus 

. ditUogue journals (Sutton, 19B7) 

- journals 



mental sequence and may interfere with intellec- 
tual and cognitive development. Teachers need to 
mediate instruction using both the first and the 
second language and mtegrate English development 
with subject matter instruction. Along with this, 
teachers may consider responding to and usmg cul- 
tural referents during instruction, respecting the 
values and norms of the home culture even as the 
norms of the majority culture are being taught 
(Tikunoff, 1985). Above all, teachers must commu- 
nicate high expectations for students and a sense 
of efficacy in terms of their own ability to teach 
culturally and linguistically diverse students. 

Eyaluation of Instniction 

Obviously, any instructional program must in- 
volve a continuous monitoring system to determine 
whether goals and objectives are being met. In 
the classroom, evaluation is teacher-driven and 
requires that teachers continuously check student 
progress through daily quizzes, six-week examina- 
tions, or informal observations, for example, and 
that they provide feedback to students about 
academic progress. It docs not help to return a 
student's spelling test or math assignment with 
answers marked wrong but no information as to why 
responses were incorrect and thus, no indication 
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as to how performance can be improved. Simply 
marking answers as nght or wrone does not due 
the teacher as to how to modify instruction or 
plan subsequent lessons for students experiencing 
difficulty. A data-based approach involving sim- 
ple, informal observation and analysis of student 
work samples is more effective in increasing 
student achievement (Zigmond &, Miller, 1986). 
For limited-English-proficient students, data must 
describe the child's functioning levels in English 
and the native language. 

The discussions in the preceding sections are 
not exhaustive, but are simply designed to high- 
light that learning problems occur for a variety 
of reasons. These reasons include a lack of 
teacher preparation in the instruction of multi- 
cultural populations, failure to provide instruc- 
tion, instruction that is not consistent with 
entry level skills ' or is inappropriately 
sequenced, and/or the absence of a system for 
evaluating and modifying instruction as needed. 
Consequently, there will be instances when inter- 
vention will be focused on teachers and programs, 
rather than on students. 

Step 5 

Do student difficulties persist? 

If, after evidence is provided that system- 
atic efforts were made to identify the source of 
difficulty and to take corrective action, student 
difficulties persist, the next step in the process 
is to explore other programming alternatives with- 
in the mainstream. 

Step 6 

Have other programming alternatives been tried? 

If the student's problem cannot be resolved 
by the bilingual education or ESL teacher, it may 
be possible for students to be served through 
compensatory education programs which provide 
remedial instruction (i.e.. Chapter 1, migrant 
education, or tutorial programs). If such place- 
ments are not readily available, referral to 
special education can become a "trigger* response 
when teachers are unable to improve students' 
achievement 

Effective use of compensatory programs as an 
alternative to referral requires that teachers 
understand the purpose of these alternative 
programs and that they be familiar with 
eligibility criteria for placement (which students 
are served by which program). Procedures to coor- 
dinate consideration for eligibility across such 
programs should be developed. For example, when 
tes^ and other measures used to determine eligi- 
bility vary from program to program, data gathered 
during assessment for one program may not neces- 
sarily provide information that would qualify a 
O dent for another, more appropriate, service. 
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Such parallel yet separate processes tend to 
hinder timely services to students who need them, 
and increase the burden of testing for both 
assessment personnel and students. 

Finally, it is important that alternative 
programs be supplemental to, rather than a 
replacement for, regular classroom instruction and 
that appropriateness of instruction provided by 
such services is evaluated as carefully as was 
instruction in the classroom (see Step 4). Unless 
these issues zrt addressed, misplacements in 
special education can continue to occur despite 
the availability of these options (Garda, 1984). 

Step 7 

Do dinicultiri continue in spite of alternatives? 

If mainstream alternatives prove to be of no 
avail, then a referral to special education is 
appropriate. The evidence most critical to deter- 
mining eligibility will accompany the referral, 
i.e., verification that (a) the school's curric- 
ulum is appropriate; (b) the child's problems are 
documented across settings and personnel, not only 
in school, but also at home; (c) difliculties are 
present both in the native language and in 
Pnglich; (d) the child has been taught but has not 
made satisfactory progress; (e) the teacher has 
the qualifications and experience to effectively 
teach the student; and (i) instruction has been 
continuous, appropriately sequenced, and has in- 
cluded teaching of skills prerequisite to success. 
A child who does not learn after this type of 
systematic, quality intervention is a likely can- 
didate for special education. The referral indi- 
cates that a decision has been reached that the 
child cannot be served by regular education 
programs alone and that she/he may be handicapped. 
A comprehensive assessment is requested to deter- 
mme the nature of the handicappmg condition. 

While at fu-st glance the model may seem 
overwhelming, several factors should be kept in 
mind. First of all, the model suggests the char- 
acteristics of effective instruction and thus can 
be used proactively to develop classroom environ- 
ments conducive to student success. Moreover, it 
pinpoints variables which influence studettt per- 
formance, making it easier for teachers to diag- 
nose causes of problems and to attempt solutions. 
When interventions attempted by teachers fail to 
yield improved performance. Teacher Assistance 
Teams provide a relatively simple and cost- 
effective vehicle for providing additional support 
to regular classroom teachers in the problem- 
solving process. 
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SUMMARY 

Prereferral intervention sho«*ld be a formal 
process, governed by a clearly rt <.<^;nizable set of 
procedures, accepted and followed all personnel 
on a district or campus-wide basis, and located 
under the jurisdiction of regular education. 
There are major benefits to be gained i'-om the 
successful implementation of such a process. 
Serving students in the mainstream is mo e cost 
effective than placement in special education, 
particularly if the student is underachieving, but 
not handicapped. More importantly, perhaps, arc 
the long-term benefits for stuJents themselves 
v^o will have a greater chance of achi&'^ng their 
social, political, and economic potential because 
tbev are provided an appropriate education. 
Unless dropout rates among LEP students are 
decreased and academic achievement of these 
students is improved, the loss of earning power, 
and the concomit«jit drain on society's resources, 
\^ continue to be astronomical Development of 
prereferral interventions, in which the major goal 
IS to improve the effectiveness of regular educa* 
tion for language minority students, seems a very 
cost-effective mvestment in the future. 
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